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PRINT was conceived as a meeting place, an exhibition gallery 
and a forum for those who share a common interest 
a fascination for some aspect of making books, 


of printing, of prints—the graphic arts. 


Unlimited in editorial scope, liberal in design and artistic viewpoint, 
unhampered by trade problems or big business politics, 

unigue in its practical demonstrations of the subjects discussed, 

Print is a clearing house for everyone 


who has something worthwhile to say Or to show in this feld. 


In welcoming our widest readership to date (representing 
forty-eight states, two territories and thirty-six other countries ) 
to this new series of Print, we want to reafhirm 
our original objective to serve as a source of information and 


inspiration to you and to thousands of kindred spirits. 


We invite your participation 
in whatever direction your talents and your interests lie. 
We encourage you to suggest articles, 
authors, designers, illustrators, printmakers—and 
to submit manuscripts and material that will make this 


a truly representative and international medium of expression. 


The first 2238 pages of Print have only scratched the surface of 
the vast job of reviewing the past and reporting present 
activities in the graphic arts. We also invite your assistance 
in promoting Print, in building circulation and advertising, 
which together provide the necessary revenue 
for producing an outstanding journal. 
Let us have your queries and your criticisms on any phase 
of this project. Your editor and publisher 
serves primarily as a director. 


PrinT Is essentially yours! 
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On the BESTIAIRE 
of Paul Eluard 


Translated by Mina Curtiss 
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HASTEL 


Le Bestiaire de Paul Eluard was published by the 
Galerie Maeght in Paris (printed by Marthe Fequet 
and Pierre Baudier at Saint-Germain-en-Laye) in 
November, 1948. Firmly attached to the French 
luxury tradition exemplified by the publications of 
Vollard and Skira, the edition includes five unique 
copies as well as six other printings (2 to 148 copies 
in each) on a variety of fine papers. 


ABOVE: The Toad from A lechelle animale. 
RIGHT: Facimile spread, Vache. 
It is always difficult to explain a birth! 

In 1944 I learned from a friend 
that Paul Eluard had a copy of Colette’s 
De la patte a Taile which I had illustrated 
in color, and that he liked it very much. 
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ne méne pas la vache 





AA la verdure rase et séche, 


la verdure sans caresses. 


Liherbe qui la recoit 


Doit étre douce comme un fil de soie, 
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Un fil de soie doux comme un fil de lait. 


Mere ignorée, 
Pour les enfants, ce n'est pas le déjeuner, 
Mais le lait sur l’herbe. 


L’herbe devant la vache, 


L enfant devant le lait. 
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Roger Chastel’s 86 aquatint etchings for the hand- 
some folio volume were pulled on a hand press by 
the artist and Jean Signovert, and Chastel has esti- 
mated that 10,000 impressions were necessary to 
complete the total edition of 196 copies. Several 
of the etchings are on two plates, and the majority 
of them in two colors, although they convey a feel- 
ing of many additional tints. 

Top: Poule. MmpLe: Animal rit. Borrom: Vache. 
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When, several months later, I met him at 
the home of this same friend he suggested 
our working together on a Bestiaire.. .and 
I accepted the proposal with enthusiasm. 
Shortly afterwards he sent me forty-five of 
his poems about animals. 


Then the dialogue started: 
He would talk to me 
in his soluble, aerial, silken speech, liberat- 
ing his images without ever encompassing 
them. So from the free flow of the poet’s 
words emerged the illustrator’s essential 
principle: his drawing, married to the word, 
must dissolve into the page. The character 
of the drawing having thus been chosen, 
the first stage of actual work began. For me 
it was a period of astonishment. 

I found myself let loose in a menag- 
erie—birds circling about me; hares, horses 
escaping me; bears, lions, bulls staring at 
me, motionless, as though confronted with 
disaster. Forced to capture Eluard’s crea- 
tures, to subdue and tame them, I must 
needs become a sort of fowler. Free in their 
net of words, I must leave them free within 
the bounds of form. This is the function of 
the graphic element in the work. 

To express the beautiful Latin word 
delineare, to free the line, to deliver it—that 
is the beginning of the struggle with form. 
It was to last several weeks. In the evening, 
when I brought home my crop of sketches 
from the zoo, the synthesis would develop, 
the choice of method would become clear. 
Etching, because of the varied range of its 
technique, became the inevitable medium. 

Etching is essentially a work of erosion. 
It means guiding the bite of the acid on 
the copper along the lines of the design, 
picturing its reaction, stressing or avoiding, 
utilizing or neutralizing its whims. 


In all the plastic arts 
the material and method employed deter- 
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mine the nature of the work. Technical pos- 
sibilities release inspiration. At the very 
moment when I observed the splintering of 
the texture under the bite of the highly con- 
centrated acid, the “Toad” was determined 
and conceived in my mind. Other analogous 
cases occurred several times during this 
wrestling with the material, which was the 
second stage of the battle... . 

Eluard had given the spirit of his 
personality to the Bestiaire. My task was to 
supply its physical presence. So when the 
plates had been conceived or were in pro- 
cess of being made, I turned my attention 
to the architecture of the book. At first I 
thought of a very elongated format because, 
functionally, a long page is most convenient 
for reading the poems. Since, however, I 
wished also to retain a more classical pro- 
portion, less subject to fluctuations in fash- 
ion, I visualized an asymmetric folding of 
the pages. Thus I kept the narrowest part 
for the text of the poem and the wide mar- 
gins for the swelling out of the design. The 
important initial letters re-established the 
equilibrium between the two formats. 


The interior arrangement of the book 
still needed to be organized—that is to say, 
the spacing. I took for the center of the 
book the longest poem (“A Techelle ani- 
male”), spread out over four pages, with the 
etching of the toad as focal point. Working 
forward and back, I gauged the distribu- 
tion of my rhythms by the silences created 
in the different physical shapes of the poems. 


For the printed poem (without even 
being calligraphic ), is not a totally abstract- 
ed image. There are fat poems and thin 
ones, poems with big bellies, small heads, 
and small feet like “Vache,” for instance. 
Look at the poem “L’oreille du taureau” 
with the broad girdle of its splendid central 
line, Le taureau le beau taureau lourd de 
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All of these plates exhibit in addition to their rich- 
ness of color and technical ingenuity a cohesiveness 
that depends on the careful relationship of type and 
illustrations. Chastel has considered not only the 
sense and mood of each of Eluard’s poems, but also 
the shapes of the assembled lines of type as deter- 
mining factors in his work. 

Tor: Le monstre de la fuite. MmpLE: Fuir. 
BOTTOM: L/oreille du taureau. 




















Chastel’s free initials constitute an integral part of 
each spread. Usually an extension of the facing 
illustration, the initial will often guide the reader's 
eye across the entire page, fusing the essentially 
disparate type and acquatints. 

Top: Les requins au soleil. MippLE: Le hibou le 
corbeau . . . BOTTOM: Les oiseaux parfument. . . 
niGHT: Facsimile spread Enfants. Illustrations by 
courtesy of Pierre Beres, Inc., New York City. 
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desastre; while in “Fuir” the lines are slen- 
der like the legs of a spider, reverting ob- 
stinately to their spindly dimensions. 

I used these plastic elements 
to enliven the appearance of the book. In 
“Monstre de la fuite” the compression of 
the text at the foot of the page sets the bird 
free to fly in the heavens, whereas in the 
“Requins au soleil,” the empty space over- 
hangs the illustration with all the weight of 
destiny. Sometimes the etching and the ty- 
pography are equally distributed in value, 
as in “Le hibou le courbeau’; or else the il- 
lustration is the amplified echo of the little, 
lonely note of the poem “Les oiseaux par- 
fument les bois.” 


Unlike a painting, which 
is a complete and immediate perception, 
the method and aim of which must be found 
within the limits of its surface, a book 
spreads out in time and is thus related to 
musical composition. It is a symphony with 
down-beat and up-beat, gay or solemn. But 
if a book draws simultaneously on painting, 
architecture and music, it rarely, and only 
with great difficulty, attains unity. 


Each work created by man is a reflection 
of the world in which he lives; it has its 
history, its geography, its geology. 

In his poems Paul Eluard 
had written the history of the Bestiaire. I 
made its geography. The physical aspects 
of the text (the choice of type, the method 
of etching) are its geology. When an illus- 
trated book is the fruit of the work of two 
people, writer and painter, the problem is 
to fuse the dual origin into unity. In fact, 
one does not illustrate a book, one extends 
it. If I have succeeeded in amplifying these 
poems by my illustrations, the success is the 
fruit of the love I bear the work of Eluard. 


Roger Chastel, February, 1950 
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Dans le lait débordant de leur gloutonnerie. 











ERIC FRASER: Illustration for an advertisement for United Steel Companies, Ltd. 
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ERIC FRASER 





An Appreciation, by Henry C. Pitz 


ALMOST all of present-day British illus- 
tration bears the national imprint. This is 
not to say that it has been immune to over- 
seas influences; it simply means that the 
ancient capacity for transforming the foreign 
impulse into something characteristically 
British is as strong as ever. It has a cohesive 
tradition behind it, which has been sparked 
by modern influences in the past generation 
or two—with the result that today it is 
very alive and fruitful, meeting successfully 
most of the problems of mid-century life, 
yet remaining securely within the frame- 
work of its ancestry. 





Illustrations for a series of advertisements in Radio Times: 


Aaron's Field The Duchess of Malfi 


(Don Quixote in) 
Noah Sails Again Agamemmnon 


Mutiny on the Bounty Noah Sails Again 














Naturally a highly gifted body of artists 
is necessary to implement such an art and 
Britain has been richly endowed in that 
respect. Perhaps there are no giants in the 
field, but there is a strong and numerous 
company of high talent. Eric Fraser is a 
distinguished member of that company. 

He was born in London, in the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey, and his art edu- 
cation has been completely British. His first 
life-class teacher at the Westminster School 
of Art, was Walter Sickert, one of Eng- 
land’s minor masters of painting. When 
Fraser won a scholarship to Goldsmith’s 
College of Art in 1919, he came under the 
direction of two men who greatly influ- 
enced his development. The first was 
Edmund J. Sullivan, the brilliant black and 
white artist, who opened up the world of 
expressive line to the young student. The 
second was Clive Gardiner, with his 
pronounced style in design, who revealed 


the appeal of shapes and color. These two 
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Costume drawing. Below: Cover drawing for the British 
National Veterinary Congress, 1950, 


men gave Eric Fraser a foundation upon 
which he has built and moulded his own 
individual talent. 

Design has always been his concern. It 
runs like a thread through everything he has 
done. And like most accomplished designers 
he can focus his taste and skill upon any 
kind of a problem and solve it in terms of its 
own material and function, be it a small 
press spot-drawing or a large forty foot 
mural, a poster or an illustrated book. 

One of his first important commissions 
was the designing of a series of mural 
paintings for the Rubber Section of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 
1924. This was a major challenge for a 
young artist of twenty-two but Fraser met 
it triumphantly and a mural quality has 
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TANDEMS FOR TIENTSIN 


British goods are ‘in the window’ when British films are 
shown to the world. That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes 
to want his British bicycle. When important British films 
go into production nowadays, manufacturers and the Board 
of Trade and the Council of Industrial Design all co-operate. 
In this way (with no loss at all in entertainment value) films 
can at the same time be worthily representative of many 









J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LTD 


British industries. 


Above and below: two of a series of drawings for the 
J. Arthur Rank Organization, Ltd. 


been visible in most of his work ever since. 
His sense of scale is such, that even his 
small drawings are big, for he fills his 
allotted space, no matter what its size may 
be, with ample and commanding forms and 
he has the restraint not to overload his 
composition. He knows the value of empty 
spaces; how eloquent they may be. He 
loves pattern but uses it sparingly, as an 
enrichment in the most telling places. 

His design vocabulary is very large; fed 
by all the experiences and interests of his 
life. One suspects that his mind has ranged 
over large territories of human endeavor— 
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through all the arts, through many cultural 
layers, through many time-spans. One 
catches many tantalizing glimpses of eclec- 
tic assimilation—the British pastoral tra- 
dition, the Italian primitives and the high 
Renaissance, the razor-edged idiom of 
modern machine design, Blake, Breughel, 
the linear tradition of Punch, Victorian 
sentimental illustration and Baroque en- 
graving. The complete list would be a very 
long one. Fraser is a fine example of the 
avid and far-ranging modern mind; aware 
of our vast accumulations of knowledge and 
factual evidence and engaged in a partially 
successful task of absorption and synthesis. 

The forces that help to shape an artist’s 
personality are often secret and intangible. 
It is probable that Eric Fraser’s teaching 
has played its part in his growth. For 
twelve years he was instructor in Illus- 
tration and Commercial Design at the 
Camberwell School of Art in London; then 
after an interval, he taught Illustration and 
Fashion Composition at the Remann School 


in 1937 and 1938. Only the most per- 
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functory and impervious of teachers can 
fail to receive an abundant return for what 
he gives. The very attempt to get inside 
another creative mind, no matter how green 
and unformed it may be, makes for a widen- 
ing of perception and a deepening of 
understanding. These qualities will inevita- 


Illustrations for a series of news- 
paper advertisements for the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. 





bly find their way into a man’s pictures. 

It is almost superfluous to say, in speak- 
ing of any British illustrator, that he is a 
good draftsman. Good draftsmanship is his 
tradition; it is in his bloodstream. The 
Slade School and other excellent art acade- 
mies bend their energies to make him one, 
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Magazine advertisement for Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
St. Francis, a B.B.C. advertisement in Radio Times. 


if it is at all in the wood. Before him 
regularly is Punch with its weekly examples 
of brilliant drawing and back in his 
ancestry are Keene, Leech, Phil May, Du 
Maurier, Boyd Houghton and a large and 
distinguished company of friendly ghosts to 
nudge his drawing hand. 

Fraser’s accomplished draftsmanship is 
probably no more than what we have a 
right to expect. But his flexible use of it, 
bending it to the compulsions of his design, 
is a fairly special gift. It is basically a 
linear affair, with tone used at least as much 
to enrich the composition as to reveal form. 
Although his line exhibits considerable 
variety at times, it is usually weighty, 
carefully planned, and with a look of 
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Magazine advertisement for Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Peer Gynt, a B.B.C. advertisement in Radio Times. 


finality. Whatever groping or experiment- 
ing there may be they must be taken care of 
in preliminary sketches, for the finished 
drawing is finished in every sense of the 
word; no loose ends, no skimped passages, 
no tentative and unresolved forms. 

The greater portion of his work has been 
done for reproduction in line, in pen and 
ink. Sometimes he works upon scratch- 
board, not attempting to simulate wood- 
engraving but using such elements of 
engraving technique as suit his purpose. 
Scratchboard seems to be a natural answer 
to many of his pictorial needs, for it enables 
him to indulge his love for large black 
masses, whose heaviness can be reduced 
readily, by a restrained incising of the 



































Tolstoy's ‘War and Peace,’ a B.B.C. advertisement in Radio Times. 


white line. He is equally proficient in oil 
and watercolor. Perhaps less well known 
are his lithographs and drawings in pastel. 
Although he is not usually thought of as an 
easel painter, he has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

The quarter of a century since his first 
important commission, the Wembley mural, 
has been a crowded and prolific one. There 
have been several mural projects; a large 
35 by 40 foot decoration and three smaller 
panels for the Ministry of Health, in the 
Government Pavilion at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Glasgow in 1938; a painting 
for the Tea Centre in Piccadilly; and two 
large black and white panels for the Shef- 
field Exhibition in 1949. He has drawn 
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illustrations for three important books, 
“Sentimental Journey,” by Laurence 
Sterne (Harrap); ‘‘Shakespeare’s Plays”’ 
(Collins) and “English Legends’’ (Bats- 
ford). There has been a very long series of 
decorative drawings for the British Broad- 
casting Company’s ‘“‘Radio Times,” which 
includes some of his finest designs. 

All in all, somewhere between three and 
four thousand commissions, have come from 
Eric Fraser’s studio, testifying to his 
industry and to his skill. More important 
is the fact that the average level of attain- 
ment is very high and that the latest draw- 
ings not only indicate an increased profi- 
ciency but speak in terms of a powerful 
and growing imagination. 
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ERIC FRASER 


Cover design for the British Broadcasting Corporation's magazine, The Listener. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING e« NO. 25 


Joseph Courny, Engraver 


By HILAIRE GERMAIN EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917) 


IT has been a common occurrence in history for an artist, whose serious work is 
largely confined to one medium, to make incursions into other fields in a spirit 
of experimentation, amusement, or sheer dilettantism. Generally such efforts in 
the less familiar form of expression may be dismissed by the critic as of no great 
significance. In the case of the plates of Edgar Degas, forty-five in number as 
listed by Loys Delteil and in the mixed media of etching, drypoint, softground 
and aquatint, this is far from being the case for, though many of them are but 
slight in execution and of a definitely experimental nature, such was the mag- 
nitude and scope of Degas’ genius as to leave its unmistakable imprint on every 
work that came from his hand. And at least two, the portraits of himself (Del- 
teil 1) and of the artist’s engraver friend, Joseph Tourny (Delteil 4), deservedly 
rank among the masterpieces of the etcher’s art. The latter, in pure etching and 
executed in Rome in 1856 or 1857, is, in the classicality of its form, its sensi- 
tivity of line, and the penetrating quality of its characterization, a great portrait 
in every sense of the word. History has it that both Degas and his friend Camille 
Pissarro turned frequently for advice in technical matters to that master of the 
needle and the acid, Felix Bracquemond, and then took delight in disregarding 
it in experiments of their own, but certainly there is no trace of this in the Tourny 
portrait. In the chastity and simplicity of its execution, devoid of all recourse 
to any artificial and adjunctive effect, and in the largeness and comprehension of 
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its feeling, it has all the quality of an Ingres, and indeed well illustrates the 
deep respect, amounting to veneration, in which Degas held the work of that 
great master of graphic portraiture, from whose pupil, Louis Lamothe, he had 
learned the first principles of drawing and by whom he had been introduced to 
the nobility and beauty of the work of the Master of Mantauban. 

It has always been my firm belief, confirmed by 
time and experience, that, given concept and composition, line quality is just 
about everything in an etching. In the perfectly chosen words of one of America’s 
own masters, ‘“The most primitive expression in art is line. The most intellec- 
tual expression in art is line developed by selection: . . . . Line is the spine of 
art.”’ And note the use of the word “‘selection,” rather than “‘economy.”’ It 
matters not whether the print contains fifty lines or five thousand. Who dares 
say that the ‘‘Six’s Bridge”’ is a greater work than the “Hundred Guilder Print’’ 
because the former is made up of but a few lines, the latter of very, very many? 
What does matter, pre-eminently, is that not one line be introduced which does 
not contribute to the full and perfect expression of the artist’s concept, not one 
omitted which would. Furthermore, I believe that both by its very physical 
qualities and by its method of facture, the intaglio, etched line has the greatest 
potentialities of beauty and expressiveness of any form of drawn line. 

Edgar Degas’ etched portrait of the engraver, 
Joseph Tourny, (whose chief claim to fame seems to be that he was the subject 
thereof) possesses all those elements that go to make up the great linear work of 
art. Sensitive, imaginative, yet restrained in feeling, deeply spiritual in its 
understanding of, and sympathy with, the subject, concentrated and expressive 
in drawing, wholly fulfilled in execution, this print belongs, at least in the 


opinion of the writer, among the foremost portraits of the world, in any medium. 
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THE HOUSE ORGAN: 


est Virginia 


SPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS 
BY P. K. THOMAJAN 


ONE of the most creative and distinguished of present-day house organs is 
West Virginia Inspirations for Printers,® issued by the West Virginia Paper and 
Pulp Company. This publication has brought to the shop of the American printer 
elements of the finest and most imaginative graphic work that has been produced 
in the country in recent times, and has, in the words of its own first issue, estab- 
lished itself definitely as “a publication for those who wish to lead in the typo- 
graphic pageant.” 

The wealth of graphic material and specific infor- 
mation to be found in West Virginia Inspirations is intimately connected with its 


° Prior to No. 169, the publication was called Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 
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manner of execution. An art director will be given a single issue to handle, and it 
is his responsibility to select a theme and to discover printed art work (mainly 
from contemporary advertisements) that will in some way relate to his chosen 
subject. He contacts advertisers, borrows plates from which electrotypes are made 
and originals returned. Engravings are sometimes cut up, new angles accented, 
color plates imprinted in novel ways, motifs extracted and made into dynamic 
impositions. This versatility of approach calls for and prompts immeasurable re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the printer. It also demands considerable copywriting 
inventiveness, for after the art director has organized his issue thematically and 
roughed out the headlines, the copywriter must follow through on cued motifs. 

Although the art director frequently composes in- 
cidental art work to achieve transitional effects in the linking of motifs, the con- 
tinuity of the theme is sometimes strained, and the copywriter’s task too demand- 
ing. In several such instances the text of the publication seems dedicated to the 
non sequitur, and reason is jeopardized for the sake of the customary deftly handled 
printing twist. 

But while verbal and visual phases are not without 
exception well-knit, the frequent collage quality of the publication serves always 
as a visual stimulus, and skillful selection of the art material from current produc- 
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tion adds the same intriguing quality of unexpected re-use and re-interpretation 
that characterized the Dada movement. 

In one way or another, West Virginia Inspirations 
incorporates a major portion of the significant contributions to the contempory 
world of art and advertising. Each number contains a wealth of illustrative and 
decorative material, selected and used to serve a practical role in the visualiza- 
tion and execution of almost every printer’s product and its component parts; and 
techniques and a concise listing of technical data are provided for the contents 
and production of every issue. 

The story of the inception of Inspirations reflects 
the progressive spirit of the West Virginia Paper and Pulp Company. In 1924, 
company Officials came to the conclusion that the conventional type of advertising 
consisting of brochures and booklet samplings of papers, should be superseded 
by a new pattern of presentation—more dramatic and more impressive. The idea 
of providing the printer with a regular service, one which would elevate his ideals 
and widen his horizons led to the creation of Westvaco Inspirations for Printers— 
a publication which can claim success and recognition of its value from the start. 

A bi-monthly from 1932 to 1949 (earlier, beginning 
with the first issue of January, 1925, it had appeared ten times annually), Inspira- 
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tions is now published quarterly, and has a current circulation of 27,500—a figure 
that is held to rather rigidly. Printers, advertising agencies, industrial advertisers 
and miscellaneous businesses throughout the country receive copies; and there is 
also a limited mailing to educational institutions. 

Although the basic standardized format of the pub- 
lication seems to shift under the hands of different art directors, each issue is made 
up of twenty pages (including cover), and contents are divided into four pages 
printed in one color, four in two colors, and eight in four colors. The four-page 
covers are printed by offset lithography in six colors, text by four-color letterpress, 
captions are brief but informative, giving name of advertiser (or other source ), 
agency preparing ad, artist, data on engraving, kind of printing used, name and 
basis weight of paper. The reader thus has before him at all times a complete idea 
of production values involved. The last page or back inside cover carries an al- 
phabetical index of contents, subdivided into several convenient classifications, 
and the back cover lists distributors of the papers throughout the country. Every 
two years a limited edition of bound issues of Inspirations is made up and distri- 
buted to important customers. These are attractively design-stamped and changed 
from edition to edition. At the front there is a complete cross-indexing of contents 
making each a very handy reference volume. 

Inspirations covers make up an impressive gallery 
of contemporary art, representing well-known artists, like Thomas Benton, Gordon 
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Grant, Peter Hurd, Adolf Dehn, and Waldo Pierce, and others equally well known. 
Less bizarre than the contents, these covers are mainly devoted to close-ups 
of the American scene—New England churches, lighthouses, rodeos and sawmills. 
While they occasionally set the theme for an issue they are in most instances styl- 
istically disparate from their contents, and their warm appeal serves to heighten 
the calculated showmanship of the interior. A limited number of cover reprints are 
made, suitable for framing, and still a tertiary use is found in their insertion in 
trade papers with appropriate copy. 

The list of art directors who have had a hand in the 
history of this publication is almost as impressive as the roster of cover artists 
(among whom should be included Thomas M. Cleland, who gave to some of the 
earliest covers the august quality which invariably characterizes his work ). Other 
designers who have added to the charm and variety of Inspirations have been Wil- 
liam Kittredge, Fred Singleton, and Lester Beall. The series for 1949 was entrusted 
to two well-known art directors—Bradbury Thompson (who has been designing 
issues for the past ten years ) and Ben Collins. 

Typical of Thompson’s highly imaginative work is 
Inspirations No. 168, dealing with “Magic.” Here the designer has used fragmen- 
tary trompe loeil effects in combination with the highly analytical line cuts found 
frequently in his work. A page devoted to “Magic Doors” is apparently hinged to 
its neighbors, while one dealing with “Magic Windows’ discloses to the reader the 
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is a slice of life from the Range 


Plenty of saddle knowledge is needed to stay high, wide, and handsome 
on 500 Ibs. of bucking, pitching, ‘‘gizzard-popping” horseflesh 

but the experienced broncho-buster senses in advance 

every jump, kick, and turn as he rides. 

Saddling tough problems and “breaking in” new situations requires 
practical knowledge in business as well as on the range... 

the businessman, like the rancher, depends upon experience 

he knows that printing is a power that corrals attention for his product... 
he realizes that ink and fine papers 


provide the shortest trail to the largest round-up of sales. 
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strange world of a Salvador Dali landscape. Wood graining on the inside back 
cover and the repeated use of hinges completes the illusion of having entered and 
now of leaving strange realms. Another Thompson issue, No. 156, concerns the 
source material of contemporary advertising art. Pages are devoted to the art of 
primitives, a psychiatric world of dreamland, to abstraction, and to folklore. With 
these are shown the award winners of the 24th Annual of Advertising Art. 

The covers of these two issues are in no way related 
to the contents. No. 168 carries a painting of a “New England Church” by Ernest 
Fiene, while No. 156 bears a Dale Nichols’ snow scene, titled “Empty Handed.” 
This is equally the case with No. 170, an issue designed by Lester Beall, devoted 
to the “Art of Expression,” with a cover by Andrew Winter, depicting “Lobster- 
ing.” Elements used within include drawings by Ben Shahn, Jean Pages, Saul 
Steinberg, John Piper, and Imre Reiner. Other illustrational material is found in 
a Bosch “Adoration,” a Leger painting of three nudes, details from advertisements 
by John Walther Fabrics, Elizabeth Arden, and the Blue Ridge Textile Company, 
and from pages of American Fabrics, Harper's Bazaar, and Interiors. 











In several instances the theme is less inventive, and 
concentration has been made on cohesiveness and directness. No. 138, which ap- 
peared in 1942, dealt forcefully with the topic “America at War,” with a telling 
presentation of graphic material from several spheres of action. Here the cover 
portrayed an American man-of-war at sea, painted by Anton Otto Fischer. Stencil 
type accentuated the heads throughout, and layouts drew largely upon posters, 


supplemented with color reproductions of paintings by men in the armed forces. 
High point of the issue was a series of posters in full color by Thomas Benton on 
the theme of “Stop Brutal Aggression.” 

No. 152, another issue with a particularly purpose- 
ful theme, introduced Bradbury Thompson’s Monalphabet, an alphabet which 
dispensed with capital letters, substituting for them larger letters in the lower case. 
Thompson believed that this device accented more boldly the start of sentences 
and made for smoother reading as well. His reasoning was run in footnote form 
on pages which exemplified different aspects and solutions in the discussion of the 
desirability of a single alphabet. 

Material is not borrowed from a variety of sources 
in every issue. No. 157, “American Stereoscope, 1946,” works with a series of paint- 
ings used in the advertisements of United States Brewers Foundation, combining 
them with song lyrics and with overblown photographic details superimposed over 
flat color motifs to provide a keynote in the presentation of each of several parts of 
the United States scene. Related to the theme and technique of this issue is No. 
165, designed by Ben Collins, and presenting “Seven Paintings of Life in America,” 
all drawn from Maxwell House Coffee advertisements. Here the magazine has 
been used horizontally with a top hinge, although the cover, “Rodeo” by Peter 
Hurd, fails to hint at this innovation. Headline type has been chosen in keeping 
with the subject of each painting illustrated, and interesting circular details help 
make a handsome composition (and could presumably be re-employed purpose- 
fully, although in this case they are useful to no particular end). 

These illustrations can provide only a very frag- 
mentary glimpse of the publication’s regular alertness and ingenuity, but certainly 
West Virginia Inspirations has lived up to its name and has played an important 
role in advancing the art of printing in America. It has set an example that all can 


emulate and few can surpass. 
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REVIEWS @ NOTES By 


M. J. GLADSTONE 


In THESE ill-disciplined days, when observa- 
tions or opinions tend to be so extensively 
qualified that the framework of thought is 
frequently lost to loopholes of reservation, 
it is heartening to meet with the stern 
authoritarian whose defenses are impreg- 
nable for their unity, honesty, and sim- 
plicity. There is a strong temptation to add 
sanity to these other recommendations, but 
the term does not quite fairly apply to 
Stanley Morison’s “First Principles of 
Typography”—the work under discussion. 
Sanity, proceeding as it does from ration- 
ality, belongs in fact to the opposing, loop- 
hole, camp; so that merely by counting 
heads, Mr. Morison shows up in contrast 
as a zany original—a man who having 
arrived at considerate conclusions refuses 
to budge for the passing fancy. 

There is a legend about the late Lord 
Acton which may serve to bring this quality 
into sharper focus. He was questioned by a 
student who objected to his use of the word 
immoral in connection with a powerful 
Renaissance family, perhaps the Borgias. 
“Surely, you must make allowances for 
the time,” the student said. “But,” replied 
Lord Acton, “I don’t.” 

Mr. Morison is equally chary of 
allowances. He gets under way by writing 
that “Typography may be defined as the 
art of rightly disposing printed material in 
accordance with specific purpose’ (italics 


mine), and disposes of rightly with remark- 
able precision and dispatch. This precision 
he maintains, with perhaps one very excep- 
tional lapse into the near-platitudinous. 
“Typography,” he writes here, “is the 
efficient means to an essentially utilitarian 
and only accidentally aesthetic end, for the 
enjoyment of patterns is rarely the reader’s 
chief aim. Therefore, any disposition of 
printing material which, whatever the in- 
tention, has the effect of coming between 
author and reader is wrong.” 

Nobody will bother to quibble with 
this statement, of course. Where Mr. 
Morison makes the demarcation as to 
what does and what does not come between 
author and reader—that is another matter. 
His preferences are grounded in such state- 
ments as “Type design moves at the pace 
of the most conservative reader” and “for 
a new fount to be successful it has to be so 
good that only very few recognize its 
novelty.” These opinions (like the hand- 
book in general they are directed toward 
books intended for general circulation) 
disregard the consideration that repeated 
exposure to many different novelties will 
dull the reader’s eye to one more. But 
while they are open to exception, they 
somehow preclude discussion. Again, to 
write as Mr. Morison does that “There is 
no reason, other than a desire to be ‘differ- 
ent’, for a title-page to bear any line of 
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type larger than twice the size of the text 
letter” may be to overlook the greater 
number of title-pages to which the modern 
reader has very definitely grown accus- 
tomed, but here, too, the basic opinion is 
too bald for refutation. (This last is, in any 
case, something of a freak sentence. Re- 
written to read “There is no reason for a 
title-page to bear any type larger than twice 
the size of the text letter,” it comes much 
closer to the all-over spirit of Mr. Morison’s 
stringent manual.) 

As for other exceptions which may 
be taken, let readers beware that this essay 
was written in 1929 (it first appeared in the 
twelfth edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica), not because it has become dated, 
but because the essence of opposition which 
the author discloses is uncomfortably similar 
to that which exists today. Mr. Morison’s 
guide has weathered five authorized editions 
and at least one unauthorized. It may not be 





sane, but it is still as sagacious as ever. 

“First Principles of Typography” is 
nominally the first of three booklets pub- 
lished this year by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press and called the “Cambridge 
Authors’ and Printers’ Guides.” The second 
in this group, “Preparation of Manuscripts 
and Correction of Proofs,” is humdrum in 
comparison, and, at least from the stand- 
point of format, might have benefitted 
from closer attention to Mr. Morison. It 
is, however, more in line with the averred 
purpose of the series—an advance author- 
printer get-together so that “each knows 
beforehand just what help he can give and 
expect to receive.” In all probability, both 
author and printer (I include the latter 
mainly out of courtesy to the series title) 
can obtain similar American handbooks 
which are unencumbered by the difficulties 
arising out of transatlantic differences. 
Otherwise, this one will serve quite nicely. 
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As for the third title, “Making an 
Index,” by G. V. Carey, it is an invaluable 
addition to any such series, and one which 
might circulate widely to very great ad- 
vantage. I intend to hold tight to my own 
copy, just as I intend to chuck the booklet 
on “Preparation of Manuscripts” simply 
because of factual duplication. Mr. Mori- 
son’s essay I am holding for the printer 
with whom I next have dealings. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ Guides I. By 
Stanley Morison. Cambridge: University Press, 
1951. 18 pp. 814 x 514 inches. $.50. 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND 
CORRECTION OF PROOFS. Cambridge 
Authors’ and Printers’ Guides II. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951. 19 pp. 2 halftone pls. 
814 x 514 inches. $.50. 


MAKING AN INDEX. Cambridge Authors’ and 
Printers’ Guides III. By G. V. Carey. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951. 14 pp. 814 x $14 inches. 
$.50. 
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Over 100 illustrations of printers’ marks, book 
plates, specimen pages, etc., supplement the text. 








Pre-publication price, $6.00; after Dec. 3rd, $7.50 


The WORLD Publishing Co. 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 











THE TEMPTATION to apply the substance of 
one new book in the judgment of another 
is often strong, and in the case of the 
Cambridge Guides and at least two volumes 
which have recently come this way it is 
downright irresistible. One of these, Virgil 
Barker’s “American Painting,’ has already 
been subjected to such a round of critical 
abuse that any further general damnation 
may seem superfluous. None of the earlier 
critics have, however, come fresh from the 
Carey manual on indexing. 

The relation of “American Paint- 
ing” to this column is, of course, somewhat 
special, but since the publishers have 
promised not only a panoramic sweep of 
painting and history, but, within this, 
material on the designers of popular prints, 
it does exist. And, in fact, Mr. Barker does 
include in his survey one entire chapter on 
“Painters Working for Reproduction.” But 

ere, as elsewhere, he has for the most part 
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resurrected some very unimportant names 
and then neglected to write anything sub- 
stantial about them. This is a disappointing 
state of affairs, and were it not for the index 
I should be willing to drop the matter 


entirely. oS 


The investigator who turns to the 
index of “American Painting” for Prints 
draws blanks in two directions, the second 
of these being perhaps the more immedi- 
ately instructive. It reads: “Prints as source 
material. See Instruction by Self-Teaching”’ 
and (let alone redundancy) is probably 
unmatched as an example of unnecessary 
confusion in regard to unnecessary in- 
formation. The previous entry directs us 
more happily to “Engraving, Etching, 
Lithography.” Of these, “Engraving” con- 
tains the largest number of entries, and the 
author has helpfully divided them by sub- 


headings—aquatint, line, mezzotint, steel, 


SERVE 





stipple, and wood accounting for thirty-six 
page references. 

Let us examine the first reference 
under the main heading—‘“His (John 
Wesley Jarvis’) apprenticeship had been in 
engraving, which of course taught him 
something about drawing . . ,” the second 
“In consequence, those participating (in 
the National Academy) were not only 
picture-painters but also scene-painters (an 
artisan craft) and engravers and architects 
and the only available sculptor . . ,” and the 
last “It is said that the first individual to 
achieve a reputation and financial success 
in this (crayon likenesses) was Seth Wells 
Cheney, the younger of two brothers in 
Massachusetts who also engraved. . .” 

I submit that this is highly wasteful 
indexing—and that the student of prints 
(engravings, in particular) will do well to 
let Mr. Barker’s book alone. 


AMERICAN PAINTING. History and Interpreta- 
tion. By Virgil Barker. New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company, 1950. xxvii, 717 pp. 100 half- 
tone pls. 10 x 634 inches. $12.50. 


By way of contrast, it is gratifying 
to report that “Production in Advertising,” 
a textbook by David G. Hymes, might 
serve as a useful desk manual largely by 
virtue of its excellent index. Mr. Hymes 
is an admirer of the “Graphic Arts Pro- 
duction Yearbook” (“regarded by many 
as the ‘production man’s bible,’ ”’ he writes), 
and he has taken from its pages several of 
the more useful trick features with which 
that volume abounds. He has also included 
a wealth of timely data on processes and 
materials together with some very explicit 
diagrams. His pages are perhaps too small 
for several of his illustrative examples of 
typographical matters, but this, I think, is 
preferable to the mammoth format which 
any sort of display is so frequently felt to 
necessitate. 

Mr. Hymes’ text is poorly written, 


and he is at his worst in the first few expan- 
sive pages which are given to layout and 
color. Once he comes to grips with factual 
matters, however, his concise information 
overshadows the more freely written sub- 
jective passages, so that the book improves 
progressively. And the index is excellent. 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING. A guide 
book for Students of Advertising, Magazine and 
Newspaper Journalism, Publishing, Printing and 
the Graphic Arts. By David G. Hymes. New York: 
Colton Press, Inc., n.d. (copyright 1950). 392 pp 
numerous illustrations in text, 8 x 514 inches. $5. 


Ir 1s admittedly late in the year to 
call attention to the “Ninth Graphic Arts 
Production Yearbook,” and much too late 
to carp about its superficial faults. It has 
been here so long, however, and so usefully 
that to let it go without any notice at all 
would be ungracious. I should also like 
to speak belatedly of “The Printed Book of 
the Renaissance,” three lectures on type, 





9 primers: 


for everyone con- 
nected with advertising, book produc- 
tion, publishing, design, layout and 
typography: 
Paul Rand: Thoughts on Design. 
172 pages, 8 color plates, 94 illustra- 
tions, 4to., cloth, $7.50. 


Jan Tschichold: Designing Books. 
Planning a Book. A Typographer’s 
Composition Rules. 80 p., 58 pl., partly 
in color, Ige. 4to., $5.00. 


Order (postfree in U. S. with remittance) from 
Wittenborn and Co., 38 E. 57th Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. 

Ask for our list “The Typographical Arts.” 
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illustration, and ornament by E. P. Gold- 
schmidt, which the Cambridge University 
Press has put up in a very elegant volume 
(of which only 750 copies were printed). 
Mr. Goldschmidt’s thesis—that the Renais- 
sance movement not only expresses itself 
in the Book, but that the Book played an 
important part in disseminating the ap- 
preciation of new art forms among a wide 
European public—is somewhat tenuous, but 
he supports it admirably with admirable 
illustrations. 

Finally, and by way of apology for 
the above tardy notices—the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has at last re-issued Daniel 
Berkeley Updike’s magnum opus. “Every 
one interested in typography will read, 
without question, Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike’s scholarly and encyclopedic ‘Printing 
Types, Their History, Forms and Use” 
the New York Times Book Review stated 
many years ago. And that is just as true 
today. 





The SEQUOIA PRESS, 209 West Kalamazoo Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
is organized to design, publish and produce all types of printed matter, as well 
as to offer individual services. » The press specializes in typography and 
calligraphy. We will be glad to send you showings of our ornaments and type- 
faces available as reproduction proofs (via our Vandercook), electrotypes, or 
in letterpress or offset printing executed at the press. » Initiated by the press 
recently is THE GRAPHIC GROUP, European and American artists whom we 
represent. Information on the artists will be sent upon request. » The press 
produces for sale a series of bookplates, Christmas cards and small books 
and booklets. In production is Words to Handel’s Messiah, printed on Arak paper 


from handset Centaur type with calligraphic marginal part notations. 


500 copies to be printed, soft cover, 16 pages, pre-publication price .85 
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NINTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK. Edited and published by Leo H. 
Joachim. New York: Colton Press, Inc., 468 
Fourth Avenue, n.d. (copyright 1950). 728 pp. 
and abundant unfolioed paper and process samples. 
1114 x 8% inches. $15. 
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THE PRINTED BOOK OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. Three lectures on Type, Illustration, 
Ornament. By E. P. Goldschmidt, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1950. viii, 92 pp. 32 ill. 
and 8 full-page collotype pls. 1114 x 9 inches. 
Limited to 750 copies. $13.50. 
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PRINTING TYPES. Their history, forms, and 
use; a study in survivals. By Daniel Berkeley 
Updike. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. 2 vols. 292 and 326 pp. 192 and 367 ill. 914 
x 614 inches. $12.50. (The third edition in fact 
although the second in nomenclature.) 
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A Wealth of Valuable Material 


Authorities on every phase of the graphic arts have 
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written articles and presented material of permanent 
value for the preceeding twenty-four issues of ‘‘Print’’ 
—a total of 2236 pages, profusely illustrated. These 
copies should be a part of the reference library of 
every company and individual concerned with these 


subjects. 


The following are included among the distinguished 


contributors to ‘‘Print’’: 


Agha Feher Jackson Marsh Sanborn 
Albers Feisenberger Jansen May Schaldach 
Anderson Frey Johnson Meek Schlichting 
Ansbacher Gage Jones Metzig Sherman 
Armitage Gaines Karch Miers Snow 

Arms Gartner Karp Miner Soule 

Army Geddes Kent Monroe Spiro 

Bailey Geis Kingsbury Mueller Standard 
Bank Giegengack Kittredge Nash Steiner-Prag 
Bates Gladstone Kleist Nelson Steinweiss 
Batey Goris Klinefelter Palmer Stols*** 
Bechtel Grassby Kiip** Paterson Stote 
Bennett Guggenheim* Landacre Penney Strang 
Bileck Gumuchian Lankes Peterson Tinker 
Brandt Hamann Larson Ransom Thomajan 
Campos Hamill Laurie Reece Thompson 
Carlu Haraszti Legrand Reiner Todd 
Chamberlain Hayter Lehmann-Haupt Rodenburg Trafton 
Coiner Hazen Lewis Rogers Updike 
Couch Heintzelman Lieberman Rollins van den Vondel 
Dawson Hemens Littlefield Rudge Weaver 
Dothard Hendrickson Lottinville Rumball-Petre Weiss 
Dwiggins Hopper Low Rush Weissleder 
Eby Hornumg Lufkin Rushmore Wengenroth 
Eichenberg Howser McDonald Ruzicka Weybright 
Elliott Hunter McPharlin Salter Whittemore 
Ettenberg _ Imrie Malone Sample Zinsser 


*RUDOLPH KOCH, His Work and the Offen- 
bach Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. 
This splendid study of Koch, beautifully illus- 
trated, is available under separate cover. 44 
pages. $1.00 per copy. 


**BOOKS AND PRINTING, A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable 
reference work with helpful annotations by 
Mr. Kup. Published at $5.00. Balance available 
at $2.00 per copy. 


***The Works of SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic ex- 
amples are the only part still available of 
Volume V, Number 3, which is now out of 
print. 28 pages. $1.00 per copy. 


We receive frequent orders from companies, 
individuals and libraries—both old and new 
subscribers—for specific issues and complete 
volumes. The supply is not inexhaustible. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


P RINT : Box 348 + Hartsdale + New York 
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PICTUREBOOK 


PICTUREBOOK A captivating lithograph by James Chapin 


Por offset lithography or letterpress 
WMehawl’s WNavaje Cover 


is a revelation in the press room. Its unique velvet-smooth 
texture offers a surface that prints beautifully with the utmost 
ease. [ry it where the art requires a quality paper. “Follow 
the Mohawk Trail.” Mohawk Paper Mills, Cohoes, N.Y. 





Products of Multiplication 


can be reached in more ways than one. 

But only one way is quickest and sure to 
be right. This principle also applies to the 
making of plates for the multiple identical 
reproduction of type and illustrations in 
letterpress printing. Since 1888 when 
Edwin Flower first saw the need for an 
electrotyper who would faithfully 

duplicate the printer’s forms, this Company 
has specialized in making better plates faster. 
Constant improvement in methods have 


helped FLOWER to set a standard for 


workmanship and dependability. 


Flower Electrotypes 


461 Eighth Avenue and 216 William Street 


New York 














CONTRIBUTORS 





Frank Lieserman, Art Director of Print, lives in Woodstock, Vermont, where he finds living much to his 
taste and very little difficulty in working as a free-lance designer, typographer and illustrator with clients as 
far removed as Boston, Montreal and New York. Along with current designing assignments for various 
publishers, he is writing, illustrating and producing a series of monthly mailing pieces for one of New York’s 
major spice wholesalers. 


Henry C. Prrz lives at Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. As artist-illustrator-writer-teacher he is well qualified 
to introduce Print readers to a fellow-artist, an outstanding illustrator and commercial artist abroad, 

Mr. Eric Fraser, who resides at 9 Church Street, Hampton, Middlesex, England. Mr. Pitz has been the 
Director of the Department of Illustration and Decoration at the Philadelphia Museum School of Art for 
eighteen years and for six years Instructor in Water Color at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

He is the author of Early American Costume, Century; The Practice of Illustration, Watson-Guptill; Pen, Brush and 
Ink, Watson-Guptill; Treasury of American Book Illustration, Studio. Mr. Pitz has contributed articles to 
numerous periodicals, has won many prizes and medals for water-colors, etchings and lithographs and is a 
noted book illustrator. We are glad that Mr. Pitz besides his heavy schedule of practicing and teaching art also 
finds time to study and present the work of others. Wish we knew more people like him. 


Mrs. Mina Curtiss lives at Chapelbrook, Ashfield, Massachusetts. Radcliffe, Smith and Columbia prepared 
Mrs. Curtiss for a career as author and educator. As an Associate Professor at Smith, a radio script writer 
overseas in wartime, as a book reviewer and editor of The Letters of Marcel Proust and other works, 

Mrs. Curtiss has had a wide acquaintance with the world of literature and art. We are pleased to have her 
bring us this translation of Roger Chastel’s note on the Bestaire. 


Joun Taytor ARMS, N.A., A.R.E., S.A.B., was born in Washington, D. C., in 1887. 

“After two years at Princeton he went to Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which he graduated in 
1911 and received his Master’s Degree in 1912. The next five years were spent in New York as a practising 
architect, first with Carrere and Hastings, then as a partner in the firm of Clark and Adams. 

His earliest etchings were made at this time. The war put a stop to both careers with service with the Navy. 
Then followed the decision to devote all his time to the copper plate medium. John Arms’ own etchings 

are strictly architectural in theme, being mainly of the cathedrals which he has journeyed far and often to draw. 
The delicate and highly wrought ‘‘Lace in Stone”’ and the forceful “Basilica of the Madeleine, Vezelay”’ 

are among the fruits of many months spent in France; while ‘‘Venetian Filigree” and ‘‘La Bella Venezia’’ are 
results of Italian sojournings. Imbued as he is with a viewpoint akin to that which inspired the architects 
and sculptors of mediaeval times, he has interpreted his subjects in a similar spirit. Just as they counted 

time as naught and gave of it unstintingly that each smallest detail might be as perfect as loving care would 
make it, so John Taylor Arms gives to his plates his own response to the beauty of the world of yesterday.”’* 
John Arms has devoted his life to the world of prints in his own etchings, in books and articles, in lectures, 
in his fabulous demonstration of ‘“The Making of an Etching’’ and in association activities that are simply 
staggering. We are most appreciative of this series of notes on the old masters, John’s friends, which reach a 
sort of milestone in this issue of Print. Better get our little magazine out more frequently and regularly so 


John can finish the job before 1987. 


P. K. Toomayan is a busy personality in the graphic arts world. He edits ‘‘Design & Paper’’ for 

Marquardt & Company; he is a contributing editor to the ‘Phoenix Flame’; edits ‘‘Form”’ the house organ of 
Kurt H. Volk, New York typographers; edits “‘The Wickersham Portfolio”’ issued by the Wickersham Press 

of Long Island City. Thomajan is also a regular contributor to “The American Printer’’ and “‘The Paper Maker” 
issued by the Hercules Powder Company. He has been editor of the “‘Art Directors Annual.”’ Someday, 

after we get one of his articles belatedly into Paint, we must ask P. K. what P. K. stands for. 


M. J. Grapstone, former managing editor of Print and present book reviewer, left our office staff in June of 
last year, and has since then been primarily engaged in collaborating with Juliana James on an encyclopedia 
of food preservation. He is living in Pomfret, Vermont. 


* From ‘‘The Bicentennial Pageant of George Washington,” published by the Yale University Press in 1933. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 





Desicn & Typocrapny: Frank J. Lieberman 
Propuction: W. E. Rudge 


Tyee: Linotype Caledonia has been used for the text in the West Virginia and Chastel articles. 

Monotype Bembo has been used for Book Reviews. Balance of the text is set in Monotype Deepdene by 

The Lane Press. The following types appear as titles and captions: ATF Lydian Cursive, Monotype Deepdene 
and Monotype Sans Serif Medium. 


The initial letters used in the headings for the Chastel, Fraser, and West Virginia articles and that used 
for Books were especially drawn for Print by Frank Lieberman. 


Process: Letterpress has been used for the inside pages of this issue. The Lane Press used Miehle presses for 

text and line cuts on the ivory antique and for the text and halftones on white coated papers. 

Planographic printing was used for the two-color cover. The Lane Press used American Type Founders offset 
equipment and processes. Negatives for the offset platemaking were made by the Vermont Engraving Company 
in Burlington. The Masterpiece tip-on on page 26 was printed by the collotype process by The Meriden 
Gravure Company. The printing surface was a thin layer of gelatine on a glass plate. 


Ixtustrations: The Eric Fraser illustration material was assembled over a period of two years prolonged by 
governmental restrictions in both England and America and many frustrating sessions with customs officials, 
appraisors, treasury representatives, post office and express agents. It was altogether an incredible performance 
in view of the fact that Paint merely borrowed the material for reproduction. A prize example was a water- 
color painting which was sent along unsolicited in lieu of a set of electrotypes which proved to be too worn 
for further use. Although shipped via air mail from London to New York in a matter of hours, it took weeks 
to have it cleared through the numerous agencies and it was finally released too late to use in this issue. 

In the case of one set of electros which were loaned to Paint, the question of the cost of the electros was 
sought, the cost of the original engravings, the value of the painting from which the engravings were made— 
and we began wondering if the cost of the artist’s education would enter into the picture, or just where it 
would stop! Mr. Fraser and his agents, Messers S. H. Benson, Ltd. had similar difficulties at their end but 
were fortunately both patient and persistent. Print, as a national and international medium of good-will in the 
field of graphic arts, will continue its endeavor to be truly representative in its presentation of articles, 
illustrations and inserts from all over the world. 

The Degas etching was reproduced from a photograph of an original in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 


Encravincs: The line and halftone engravings for letterpress printing were made by 
The Mohawk Engraving Company in Greenfield, Massachusetts under the supervision of Mr. Arthur Lyman. 


Paper: Cover, Strathmore Cover, Stucco Ivory, Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Coated, Catskill, The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York; Antique book (Fraser Article) 
Colophon Ivory, Curtis Paper Company, Newark, Delaware; and (Review Section) R R Book, 

P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa. (Tip-on) made for Meriden Gravure Co. by Curtis Paper Co. 


Binpina: Signatures smyth-sewed and cover hinge-scored and glued at back. One tip-on. 
Bound by The Lane Press. 























--+ Then af ye sit about your embers, 
Call not to mind those fled Decembers; 
But think on thefe, that are tappeare, 
As Daughters to the inftant yeare: ca 
Sit crown'd with Rose=buds, and caroufe, |MaeX 
Till Liber Pater twirles the houfe | : 
About. your earef; and. lay upon 4 
your cares, that’s fled and gon. | 
And let the russet Swaines the Plotigh |Z 
git And. Harrow hang up refting now; 
ae __ And to the Bag-Pipe all addreffe; 
RPE TUL sleep takes place of wearine (fe. 
PS DNAAQ And thus throughout, with Christmas pla 
BW m Frolic the full twelve Holy-~dayes. 
S ie Robert Herrick 











